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794 Reviews of Books 

The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century. By R. H. Tawney. 
(New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. xii, 

464.) 

In this volume Mr. Tawney, of the University of Oxford, combining 
both the results of his own investigations and the conclusions of other 
students, interprets the great agricultural changes transforming Tudor 
England with relation to the general course of European economic his- 
tory. The field for such a study has long been open, but until now no 
one has essayed a complete explanation of the new factors in agrarian 
development that caused so much activity on the part of the government 
and such a reaction on state and peasantry. 

Armed with the sharp analysis of economic theory as well as a 
scientific historical method, the author approaches a field of mooted points 
wherein such scholars as Nasse, Professor Ashley, Mr. Leadam, and 
Professor Gay have broken lances. The value of the study and its 
justification lies in the economic interpretation that is given to the 
agrarian revolution — for we are informed that it is worthy of the name 
" revolution ". The coming of the enclosures, it is demonstrated, turned 
the English peasantry (protected by the Tudors as their source of power) 
from' the broad highway of increasing prosperity that they had travelled 
during the fifteenth century, to a path of dwindling fortune that marked 
the entrance of competitive capitalistic agriculture. The abolition of 
labor services, at a time when money was decreasing in value and rent 
was held stationary by custom, that marked the prosperity of the small 
landowners in the fifteenth century, is neutralized in the century follow- 
ing by capitalistic farming of the most profitable kind, wool-raising. In 
a word the struggle is between the decaying yet protecting bulwarks of 
custom and the grinding forces of competition. The brunt of the shock 
falls on the small tenant. The tenure of copyhold is shown to be by no 
means inviolable, as Mr. Leadam has inferred from his legal studies; for 
the copyholder held " by copy of the court roll according to the custom 
of the manor ". It was custom, not mere copyhold, that dictated the 
legal standing of the land title. That the copyholder had likewise no 
legal protection against ejection or increased fines and rents, unless he 
could prove he held by custom of the manor " out of the memory of 
man ", is shown clearly by Mr. Tawney's citations of petitions and 
surveys. 

While fullest praise should be given to the economic interpretation 
that the study presents, and to the admirable chapter on the Agrarian 
Problem and the State, some of the author's statistics — those which he 
uses to suggest that the enclosure movement, though it cannot be 
estimated accurately, was in this century of much more moment than 
Professor Gay would assert, statistics taken from different counties of 
England under widely varying conditions, make his conclusions in this 
instance of little value. 

The rise of competitive rents is the subject of a concisely written 
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chapter. The new higher rents were occasioned chiefly in two ways : 
the extension of cultivation over the fringe of waste land surrounding 
the manor, and the allotting to tenants of fresh portions of the demesne 
land, afforded the lord a chance to fix a rent unhampered by custom. 
Another closely related subject that is discussed here for the first time, 
it is thought, is the growth of a land market. Such a development was 
going on quietly during the centuries preceding the sixteenth, preparing 
the way for the rapid shifting of tenures that was to occur after 1500. 
This new land market was due to petty peasant transactions tolerated by 
the lords, and to the chance for small speculation afforded by the culti- 
vation of the waste land ; it was accelerated by the vacant tenancies left 
by the Black Death. A lucid explanation of the status, legal and eco- 
nomic, of the freeholders, adds a mite to the worth of the book. 

Though a deep insight into English history, afforded by the discussion 
of the social revolution brought about by the agrarian changes and their 
reaction on the state, makes the book one of greatest value to the stu- 
dent of the sixteenth century, yet one lays it down with the impression 
that as yet not even the approximate extent of the enclosure movement, 
as to either acres or ejected tenants, is known or is likely to be. Mr. 
Tawney's exhaustive treatment of the subject, in spite of an occasional 
statistical discrepancy will stand undoubtedly for years as the most com- 
plete and generally the most cogent explanation of the great agricultural 
changes of the century of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 

S. F. Bemis. 

Historiographie de Charles-Quint. Par Alfred Morel-Fatio. 
[Bibliotheque de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes: Sciences Historiques 
et Philologiques, Fascicule 202.] Premiere Partie. (Paris: 
Honore Champion. 1913. Pp. 369.) 

The lack of scientific historical works on the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. in Spain forms a painful contrast to the wealth of accurate 
information available on almost every phase of his rule in Germany. 
Rightly recognizing that a thorough and painstaking analysis and criti- 
cism of the writings of the more important contemporary or nearly 
contemporary Spanish and Italian authorities on the period is a sine 
qua non of any permanent progress towards a satisfactory redressal of 
the balance, M. Morel-Fatio has given us the first installment of a really 
notable work on this important and almost completely neglected subject. 

Whatever the precise date of the beginning of the employment of an 
official salaried historian in Castile, it is clear that under the emperor 
the importance of that position greatly increased, owing largely to the 
fact that the representatives of the nation in the Cortes began to take 
a vital interest in the matter and to demand a voice in the appointment 
of the cronistas. Of these official historians in the reign of Charles V., 
M. Morel-Fatio counts eight, who succeeded each other in the following 
order: Antonio de Guevara, bishop of Mondofiedo, better known to the 



